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The designs for the vignettes of bank notes, 
bonds, stock certificates, &c., are made by ar- 
tists of the highest standing, and then etched 
on steel plates by the best engravers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. On the reception 
of the plates by the company they are taken 
to the transferring room, where the most im- 


work. The paper used to receive the impres- 
sions is of several different kinds, but all are 
made in some way of linen. Usually a mix- 
ture of old and new linen is used, the former 
giving softness and the latter tenacity of tex- 
ture. The paper on which the United States 
currency is printed contains a great number 


portant feature of bank note engraving may|of coarse fibres, occupying a specific part of 
be witnessed. This distinctive characteristic|the bill, and is made under a patent controlled 
is the power to endlessly repeat the costly|by the government. It is said to be more 
designs, reproducing in a short time what|difficult to counterfeit than many other kinds ; 
was originally prepared by months of artistic|but its advantage chiefly consists in the fact 
labor. that no private person can have it in his pos- 

The engraved steel plate is first “ case-har-|session without rendering himself liable to 
; a dened,” or exposed to intense heat and then|prosecution. The Bank Note Company is re- 
Bank Note Engraving. suddenly cooled, which gives it an adaman-|sponsible for every sheet of this received by 

Few modern arts have made such steady|tine surface. It is then placed in the trans-|it; and, if a fragment of paper used for $100 
and rapid progress as that of bank note en-|ferring machine, which is a combination of notes, equal in size to one of the notes, should 
graving, whose masters have been constantly |levers by which enormous pressure can be|be lost, would be obliged to pay $100 to the 
impelled to new devices by the fresh expe-|exerted. Above the plate is placed a cylinder| government. So perfect, however, is the sys- 
dients of counterfeiters and their application |of soft steel, and this is rolled upon it, under|tem of checks and balances in the establish- 
of new discoveries in science. Both litho-|pressure, until the design etched upon the| ment, that, although the company has printed 
graphy and photography at one time threat-|hard steel is completely transferred to the/about 100,000,000 sheets, from the ten cent 
ened to leave legitimate currency no protec-|soft, on which it appears in relief. This opera-|paper upward, it has never been obliged to 
tion save the law, but the danger from these|tion consumes but a brief period. The cylin-|refund more than $20 in all. 
sources has been in a measure averted by|der, or die, is then case-hardened like the} The steel plates, usually bearing four fac- 
farther triumphs in this branch of engraving. |original plate, and is ready tv continuously |similes of one design, each the size of a bank- 

For obvions reasons, this art has reached|reproduce the design upon soft plates by a|/note, are laid upon the press and the ink ap- 
its highest development in the United States, | process just the reverse of that described. plied. The ink is then wiped with a cloth 
and is almost distinctively American. Paper| Formerly it was thought impossible totrans-|from everything except the engraved lines 
money has formed a large part of our cur-|fer more than a small part of a design at once, | which it bas filled, and the surface of the plate 
rency since the formation of the Union, the|and the work was performed by slow degrees. {is polished with whiting. A sheet of paper 
various issues, under the local systems of|Now a whole bank note is pressed through|having been laid over it, the pressure is ap- 
banking, being so numerous that it became|the process as easily as a single vignette a few|plied and the design printed. 
impossible for men in different parts of the| years ago. Where inks of several colors are used, a 
country to be familiar with the notes of every| The more variety there is in the engraving|separate impression must of course be made 
bank. To prevent the circulation of counter-|of a note, the more difficult it is to counter-|for each color. Much improvement has been 
feits under such circumstances was possible}feit, and the more certain is a spurious note| made of late in the process of combining colors, 
only by bringing the art of bank-note engrav-|to be detected by the practised eye, which dis-jand printing one over another, in a manner 
ing to euch a degree of perfection as to defy|covers anything at variance with the general|which at the same time produces an agreeable 
all attempts at imitation. appearance of the genuine, even if the expert|effect on the eye and increases the difficulty 

The increase in paper currency created by |is unable to point out the precise nature of the|experienced by the counterfeiter. 
the war still further tended to produce this|deficiency. For this reason fine lathe work,| In printing revenue stamps and tinting the 
result, which is apparent upon comparing the| which it is almost impossible to successfully |spaces for the writing in checks, drafts, &., 
American work with that produced in any/|counterfeit, is employed for what are techni-|soluble inks are often used, rendering it very 
country in Europe. cally known as the “counters,” or those parts|difficult to use the stamps after cancellation, 

Although the process of bank note engrav-|of the note on which the figures are placed. jor to ‘‘raise” the checks by the use of acids. 
ing has been frequently described, but few| This work is executed by a geometric lathe,| _Ingeniously-made machines are used for 
_aaighen whom some special taste or business|constructed with marvellous ingenuity and at| numbering the notes and stamps, one woman 

as not led to its study are familiar with the|great cost. The combinations of which it is|being able to perform the work on a great 

character of the work carried on by the|susceptible are absolutely innumerable, and|number within a few minutes. 
American Bank Note Company, at the corner/are distinguished by cutting the steel with} From the printing department the sheets 
of Liberty street and Broadway. Its details|line over line in geometrical harmony. Before|are taken to the drying rooms, whence, after 
are so numerous that a minute and elaborate| beginning a new design in this manner it is|a sufficient time, they are removed to another 
description would be fitted only for a maga-| difficult to foretell its precise appearance, but| room, and subjected to hydraulic pressure be- 
zine or a book ; but an outline of its principal| after it has been executed once, it can at any|tween pasteboards. Having been pressed per- 
features will afford information to the general} time be reproduced if a record is kept of each |fectly smooth, they are then ready to be sent 
reader. movement of the machine. from the building. 

The American Bank Note Company, which| The dies are, of course, constantly accumu-| In a room on a lower floor all additions 
was formed in 1858 by the consolidation of all|lating, and already the room where those not|necessary to be made after the transferring 
the private companies then scattered through|in use are kept contains about $50,000 worth | process, such as special names of banks or 
the United States, employs in its various de-jof steel alone. without taking into account|companies, are executed with graving tools 
partments as many as five hundred persons,|the value of the work to which it has been|by skilled workmen. 
of whom a large number are women. Its|subjected. Near this is the paper room, where the 
numerous workrooms are fire-proof,and were’ From the transferring room the plates are|paper used by each workman is received by 
especially designed for the use to which they| taken to the printing rooms, where large num-|him and charged to him personally. The 
are devoted. bers of men and women are constantly atjrecords kept here and in the drying room 
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must exactly tally. Every time that the paper 
passes from one department to another it is 
carefully counted, so that the company can 
fasten on some person the responsibility for 
every missing sheet. 

Of the United States currency the greater 
part, for the sake of safety, is printed in three 
establishments, the same notes going through 
a part of the process here and a part in the 
National Company, while the final work is 
performed in the government office at Wash- 
ington. 

A large part of the work of the American 
Company is done for foreign countries, in- 
cluding British provinces, the West India 
Islands, the empire of Brazil, all the South 
American republics and the government banks 
in Russia, Greece and Italy, together with 
private institutions in England, Switzerland 
and other parts of Europe.—JV. £. Post. 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Watch, and Our Warfare. 


“Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is.”—Mark xiii. 33. 

“Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall 
come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man.”— 
Luke xxi. 36. 

“ But the end of all things is at hand: be ye there- 
fore sober, and watch unto prayer.”—l1 Peter iv. 7. 

“Watch ye, and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 
The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak.”— 
Mark xiv. 38. 

“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong.”—1 Cor. xvi. 33. 

“Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

— “having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness ; 

“And your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace ; ; 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 

“ And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God: 

“ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance.”—Eph, vi. 11, 14-18. 

“Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.”—Col. iv. 2. 


Watch, and pray. The two go together. 
Watch, because the enemy assaults with vari- 
ous temptations, and you may be taken un- 
awares; and when you see danger—when 
pride, or vanity, or selfishness, or sloth, or 
discontent, are gaining entrance, then pray. 
Many overlook this part, and try to fight their 
corruptions in their own strength. But we 
cannot conquer thus. We must first turn to 
the Stronghold—tell our ever-present Saviour 
that we are tempted and weak, place ourselves 
in His care and keeping, and ask Him to over- 
come for us; either to take away the temp- 
tation, or to give us His strength to stand 
against it. Putting on the whole armor of 
God is another form of expression for putting 
on Divine strength through faith. But first 
we are to have our loins girt about with truth: 
our eye must be single unto our Lord; with 
no reservation in favor of some pet corruption 
—no leaning upon our own strength. If we 
are His, then we may have for a helmet a 
strong hope of His salvation from whatever 
assails us. By faith in Christ, and wielding 
no carnal weapon of human reasoning or 
effort, but the sword of the Spirit—obeying 
the word or message of God to us individu- 
ally, we shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. But we cannot thus 
fight and conquer, unless Christ is our Cap- 


THE FRIEND. 


tain ; unless we have ceased to be the servants 
of sin, and become the servants of God. 


When it catches a fish it siezes it by the mid- 
dle of the body, so that the head and tail pro- 


For, “to whom ye yield yourselves servants|ject on each side of its mouth, holds it there 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey;|for a second, as if pressing its teeth into it to 


whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.’”—Romans vi. 16. And 
“the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God 
is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
All, His gift; the salvation from condemna- 
tion and from corruption—the armor, the 
victory. All ours, if we give ourselves up to 
Him, to be His soldiers and servants—to let 
Him work in us, and for us, and through us, 
according to His good pleasure. 

How dishonoring then must it be to the in- 
vincible King, to allow some enemies to lurk 
in the camp, under the idea that they have 
always been there, and cannot be cast out! 
And how many Christians do indulge fearful- 
ness, or doubt, or gloom, or passion, or sensi- 
tiveness (which is generally a form of pride), 
or heedlessness, or discourtesy, or anxiety ; 
saying in themselves, ‘‘ This is my infirmity 
—it is constitutional, I cannot help it!” 

Ah, my friend, hast thou kept on the watch 
for this, thy besetting sin? and hast thou gone 
forth against it in the whole armor of God, 
that thou may be able to stand against this 
wile of the devil ? 

And hast thou ever thought that to thee it 
may be given, like Paul, to glory in thy in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon thee? For if thou hast been a gloomy 
man, and through grace becomes a cheerful 
one—or anxious, and becomes of a quiet, trust- 
ing spirit—or passionate, and becomes gentle 
—or a touchy man, and becomes charitable 
and humble—or a blunt man, and becomes 
courteous, thou hast much more opportunity 
to show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called thee out of darkness into His marvel- 
lous light, than if no such manifest change had 
been needed; and others seeing, may be led 
to seek for themselves the same deliverance. 

That was a wonderful utterance of the 
apostle James: ‘ My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into ‘divers temptations.” 
There must be a very strong faith in the ulti- 
mate victory of the Power that worketh in 
us, for us to count it all joy to find ourselves 
in the midst of divers new enemies. Let us 
try to realize it. M. 


For “The Friend.” 

Believing the following account of the first 
porpoise in the Brighton Aquarium will in- 
terest many of the readers of “The Friend,” 
who have seen it rolling, tumbling, swim- 
ming, &c., in the mid-ocean, but not seen it on 
land, I copy it for insertion. 

“ A pair of porpoises are among the attrac- 
tions of the Brighton Aquarium. — Lee thus 
described the first, before it had a companion: 

“The porpoise at its arrival was 4 ft. 6 in. 
long. The tank in which it is placed is above 
102 feet in length. I regret to say it was 
necessary to place an attendant on guard be- 
fore the tank, to prevent people amusing 
themselves by frightening the poor thing by 
shaking parasols and sticks at it, as it passed 
them. It ate 60 live poutings and smelts the 
first day, but as it will now take dead fish, 
there will be less difficulty in providing food 
for it. Of this it has given to it 4 pounds a 
day, at four meals, as a first experiment of its 
necessities. If this is insufficient, it can help 
itself from a shoal of smelts and other small 
fish which have been put in the tank with it. 


partially divide it into pieces and make it 
flexible, and then swallows it at a gulp, ap- 
parently without any effort to turn it length- 
wise, and bolt it head foremost. 

“The pretty creature has a nice, good- 
natured face, in which I fancy I can often 
read an expression of pleasure and animation, 
and is as full of fun and frolic as a Newfound- 
land pup, galloping along something like a 
dog after a stick thrown by its master, and 
tossing up its tail with a romping kick, as a 
skittish colt throws up its heels in play. It 
will be as docile as a seal; for the porpoise is 
a very intelligent animal. It has a large 
brain and acute sensibility.” 


Extract from the Life of Thomas Shillitoe.— 
In the year 1790, he believed it was required 
of him to leave his family, and outward con- 
cerns, to travel in the work of the ministry. 
As the visit, if entered upon, would require 
him to be absent from home a considerable 
length of time, and he had no one to leave in 
charge of his business, he was much tried, and 
at first disposed to put it aside. He says: 
“T found the enemy began to be very busy 
endeavoring to take advantage of me, and sap 
the foundation of my confidence in the never 
failing arm of Divine power. I was one day 
tempted to come to the conclusion, that let 
the consequences be what they might, I must 
give up all prospects of ever moving in this 
engagement ; but He who knew the sincerity 
of my heart, did not leave me in this season 
of extremity, to become a prey to the adver- 
sary of souls, but in his unmerited mercy had 
compassion on me. One day when | was 
standing cutting out work for my men (shoe- 
making) my mind being under the weight of 
concern, these discouragements again pre- 
sented themselves, if possible, with double 
force ; but in adorable mercy, I was so brought 
under the influence of divine help, as I had 
not often, if ever before known. And as I 
became willing to yield to it, the power of the 
mighty God of Jacob was mercifully manifest, 
subduing the influence and power of the ad- 
versary ; holding out for my acceptance this 
encouraging promise, which was addressed to 
my inward hearing, in a language as intelli- 
gible as ever I heard words spoken to my 
natural ear: ‘I will be more than bolts and 
bars to thy outward habitation, more than a 
master to thy servants, for I can restrain their 
wandering minds. More than a husband to 
thy wife, and a parent to thy infant children.’ 
At this the knite I was using fell out of my 
hands; and [ no longer dared to hesitate, 
after such a confirmation.” In a short time 
after this, he informed his friends of his re- 
ligious concern to visit the families of the 
members of his own religious Society in Nor- 
wich, which he accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of those visited, as well as himself. Upon 
returning to his residence he found his out- 
ward concerns in as good order as if he had 
taken the management of them the whole 
time. He remarks: “ After such demonstra- 
tions of the superintending care of the Most 
High, what must be the sad consequences of 
unfaithfulness to Divine requirings, should it 
in a future day mark my footsteps.” 


“ Speak fitly, or be silent wisely.” 
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I believed there was yet hope, at least that 
such might return, repent and live. I stated 
the example of the vineyard: ‘ What could I 
have done more for my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it.’ I instanced Manoah’s fear of 
dying, because they had seen an angel of the 
Lord, but his wife encouraged him to hope, 
saying, ‘if the Lord were minded to kill us he 
would not have received an offering at our 
hands.’ I then mentioned the case of the 
prodigal, who had gone into a far country and 
wasted his substance, and when that was gone 
he joined himself to a citizen of that place, 
who sent him into the fields to feed swine, 
and he fain would have filled himself with the 
husks the swine did eat, and no man gave 
unto him, &e. 

At Buck Spring Meeting, I supposed no way 
would open for labor, but at length a little 
presented and that simple. As I proceeded 
other matter opened, and I went on and was 
furnished with an easy flow of expression. In 
the last two meetings truth rose into dominion, 
the sincere were encouraged, and the negli- 
gent were warned and affectionately aroused. 
May I be preserved in humility, and return as 
Mordecai did to wait at the king’s gate. 

28th. Attended a meeting near Mary Law- 
rence’s. 
the Lord, and his advice to Israel when he 
told them they knew in all their hearts and 
in all their souls, that not one of the good 
things had failed of all that had been promised 
to them. Thus he tried to engage them to 
serve the Lord. There are many blessings 
promised, such as ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart ;’ ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ;’ ‘ Bless- 
ed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil falsely 
against you for my sake, rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven ;’ ‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for 













For “The Friend” 
John Heald. 
(Continned from page 42.) 

12th mo. 17th, 1816. “ We parted with our 
kind friends of Virginia, and about 2 o’clock 
crossed the line into North Carolina to Peggy 
Windslow’s, a widow. I was weary, and was 
kindly entertained. In the morning went 
nine miles to Wells Meeting, it was their meet- 
ing in course. Here we met with two men, 
two women and a girl. I felt weak and tried, 
but in this retired situation, I felt encourage- 
ment in the renewal of some expressions of 
our Lord: ‘ Many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see the things that ye see, and 
have not seen them.’ Some of these have in 
visionsseen glorious things, for Isaiah speaking 
of things to come as if they then were, says: 
‘ Unto us a son is born, unto us a child is given, 
and the government shall be on his shoulders. 
He shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace, and of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.’ An- 
other was grieved because the gold had be- 
come dim, and the most fine gold changed ; 
the precious sons of Zion comparable to fine 
gold, how are they esteemed as earthen 
pitchers! Thus a difference is described be- 
tween the faithful and the unfaithful. 

We rode this evening to Benjamin Albert- 
son’s, at Sutton’s Creek. The next day we 
attended their meeting, I addressed it with 
some of Paul’s expressions : ‘Let supplication, 
intercession and prayer be made for all men ; 
for kings and for all in authority, that we may 
lead quiet and peaceable lives, for this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved and come 
to the knowledge of the truth ;’ pressing the 
necessity of prayer not only for ourselves, but 
also one for another. Are there not too many 
who are neglecting to perform this duty ? and 
if this be neglected can such be concerned as/not one of these blessings has failed to the 
they ought to be to pray for themselves.| faithful, to those who have been obedient to 
Those who are duly concerned for themselves|the divine requirings. ‘If ye are willing and 
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went to those heights where he fell on his own 


sword, and where David said, let there be 


neither dew, nor rain, nor fields of offering, 
for there the shield of the mighty is vilely 
cast away, and the beauty of Israel is slain 
on thy high places. 

6th. We rode about twelve miles to the 
funeral of Lydia Newsom, wife of Willis New- 
som, she died after about four days illness, 
leaving five children, one about six weeks 
old. They lived remote from Friends. Some 
counsel was given to be in readiness for death, 
and that the connections, after dropping the 
tear of sympathy, do not invite sorrow and 
delight to grieve ; after which the corpse was 
borne to the grave in the orchard near the 
house. 

8th. This morning my mind was brought 
under an exercise respecting the people of 
color under Friends’ care, understanding that 
government considered the Society of Friends 
to be a body corporate and capable of holding 
property, and that manumission for a person 
of color would last no longer than the life of 
the person who gave it, and that the heirs of 
such assignee could reduce again to slavery 
such as had been manumitted, and sell them 
into perpetual servitude. I was at a Friend’s 


I mentioned Joshua, the servant of| house, where a woman of color lived, who 


said the Friend who had manumitted ber was 
an old man, that his children had gone out of 
society, and had several times endeavored to 
get her away to sell to the speculators. The 
Yearly Meeting had concluded to have them 
conveyed by legal transfer from the original 
owners to the Yearly Meeting, as being the 
best means to secure their freedom, but some- 
how Friends here were not united to fall in 
with the direction of the Yearly Meeting. 
My mind is alarmed on account of the de- 
plorable situation of this oppressed people, of 
whom there are abundance in the parts we 


they shall be called the children of God ;’ and| have passed through and are now in.” * 


(To be continued.) 





Curious Result of Misspelling— Errors in 


will also be concerned for others, this will fol-|obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.’|orthography are inelegant, but generally 


low as naturally as one time does another. 


‘Seek first the kingdom of heaven and the| productive of no greater harm than a comi- 


Many words were dropped to encourage to|righteousness thereof, and all these things} cal mistake or remediable misunderstanding. 
faithfulness, and to avoid a state of ease,|shall be added, for your Heavenly Father| They may, however, have very serious con- 


which would hinder the enjoyment of much|knoweth that ye need all these things.’ None 
comfort. of these blessings have failed to the humble, 
20th. We attended the meeting at Little|devoted, dedicated ones. 
River, held by appointment. A considerable] 1st mo. Ist, 1817. We again attended Rich 
number of Friends and others attended. In|Square Meeting. I introduced the command 
addressing them, I began with: ‘But Mary/of our blessed Lord, of laboring for that bread 
hath chosen that better part, that shall not|which perisheth not, but that nourisheth up 
be taken from her.’ I proceeded but slowly, |unto eternal life. I believed there would be 
and could not get forward with readiness, and| more profit in searching deeply into the true 
so I went on as I could, endeavoring to en-|meaning of this, than in going into the wide 
force an attention to obtain that good part) field of speculation, viewing or trying to view 
which we are all desiring to have. When wethings afar off. Things near, I believed, were 
are about to part with earthly enjoyments,|too often neglected in trying to investigate 
then we shall. want to obtain a possession in|and comprehend incomprehensible things, and 
that inheritance that is undefiled and that|much loss sustained thereby. We should medi- 
fadeth not away. Seeing we desire such an/jtate and reflect, and thereby improve in silence. 
inheritance, should we not attend very ome. We should seek to know what the bread con- 
fully to that which we see will be most to our) sisted of, which we are commanded to labor 
advantage? Thus I labored, and many of|for. If ye love me, said our Lord, ye will keep 
them were tendered, and it was a good meet-|my commandments. If we love Him, we would 
ing, and [ hope tended to profit. I felt much|love one another. If we did not labor for that 
love for the people, and earnestly desired their| bread we should sustain a loss, for we might 
welfare.” remember how it was with the first anointed 


After visiting at several other places, J. H.| king of Israel; until he disobeyed the voice of 


thus speaks of a meeting at Sutton’s Creck.|the Lord, he was helped in all his difficulties; 
“My mind was soon introduced to a trying! but it was after he had been disobedient he 
exercise [respecting] a state near to be for-|complained that the Lord had forsaken him, 


sequences, and my Russian friends related to 
me an instance of this, which, although I must 
leave to them the responsibility for its his- 
torical accuracy, ought to be a warning to 
careless spellers. Two streams fall into the 
Black Sea, they said at a short distance to tho 
east and west of Batoum, [near the eastern 
end of the Black Sea], and the names of these 
streams are, with the exception of one letter, 
identical. When the frontier line in this 
quarter of the world was being negotiated 
between Russia and Turkey, the former power 
was naturally anxious to include Batoum (the 
only good harbor on the eastern shore of the 
Euxine) within its territory, and in order to 
obtain this object, to extend its frontier to the 
most westernly of the two streams. In draw- 
ing up the treaty, however, that one little 
letter, which alone marked the difference in 
their names, was omitted, and the eastern 





stream became and has remained the division 
between the two countries.— Mounsey’s Persia. 





Sydney Smith once commenced a charity 
sermon, by saying: “ Benevolence is a senti- 
ment common to human nature, A never sees 

in distress without asking C to relieve 


saken by the Saviour of men, and though near! and answered him no more; and after this, he him.” 
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Selected. /they place at the side whence the rain is blow- 
SEL DEPOv ens. ae a alter if the wind happens to change. 
"" — koe, ar hein” Squatted on the bare earth, in the kangaroo 
auti * _ skin which serves the double purpose of bed 
A beautiful to-morrow ; . 
Of sunshine after rain. and clothing, each of them is placed before a 
I’ve found a branch of healing, hearth of his own. 
Near every bitter spring ; The Australian natives of the present day 
gv sa eee ee have guns, and employ little axes for chop. 
Te ee ping their wood and cutting bark, but it is 
I’ve found a glad hosanna not long since the only weapons they pos- 
; ven omer wae nA wail, sessed were made of hard wood, and their 
A handtul ot sweet manna, . . = ‘ 
When grapes from Esheol fail. hatchets consisted oe oe fastened to 
I’ve found a Rock of Ages, the end of sticks, like the flint instraments 
When desert wells were dry; used by men before the deluge. There is in 
a ae ees aah . fact little or no difference between the people 
ve found an Elim nigh. of the age of stone, and the negroes of Aus- 
An Elim with its coolness, tralia, and consequently an acquaintance with 
Its fountains and its ghade! the wild manners and customs of these races 
A blessing in its fulness, ‘|has been of great advantage to naturalists in 
, When buds of promise fade! our day in throwing light upon the history of 
O’er tears of soft contrition cp 
I’ve seen a rainbow light ; primitive man. ; 
A glory and fruition, Hi. de Castella was greatly struck by the 
So near !—yet out of sight. agility of the Australian blacks in climbing 
Me Revtanet Thee Gemening, gum-trees whose straight stems are often de- 
‘We have the joy, the balm, void of branches for twenty or thirty feet from 
The healing and the blessing, their base, and are besides too thick to be 
he sunshine and the psalm ; clasped. When by perfect prodigies of acro- 
The promise for the fearinl, batism the native reached the opossums’ nests, 
The Elim for the faint, he seized the animals, and threw them to his 
The rainbow for the tearful, wife 
The glory for the saint. D. ‘ ; 
gor! This wife carried every thing; her last born 
Selected. 





STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 


her the children according to height. 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining, 
To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 
Where o’er the rocks her withered garland falls. 
Sarah H. Whitman. 
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The Natives of Australia. 


The wild state in which the aborigines of|through the water up to their waists, bal 
Australia exist is the result of the poverty of|ancing and regulating their movements to the 
their country, which affords no other source of even measure of one of their chants. When 
sustenance than animals. True these abound |an eel is transfixed by a stroke of one lance, 
there: kangaroos, squirrels, opossums, &c.,|they pierce it in another part of the body with 
and_ birds of various kinds being numerous. |the second, and then, holding the two points 
In this mild climate the natives can live with-|apart throw the fish upon the bank, the num- 
out any shelter. ber they take in this manner being very large. 

According to H. de Castella (in his recollec-|They dispense with sauce pans and cookin 
tions of a French Squatter in Australia) the | utensils of all kinds in the preparation of their 
Australian blacks are not so ugly as they have|meals, simply placing the game or fish on 
been represented. Among the men whom he bright coals covered over with a little ashes. 
examined, some were tall and well made.| very one has heard of the skill with which 
Their slow, lounging gait, was not devoid of |savages navigate their rivers in bark canoes, 
dignity, and the solemnity of their step re-|but the people of whom we are now speaking 
minded one of the strut of a tragedian on the |render themselves remarkable above all others 
stage. by their adroitness in guiding their little 

These people recognize family ties. None|crafts over the rapids. Only two persons can 
of them have more than one wife, but they|sit in their boats, while a spear supplies the 
do not marry within their own particular|place of an oar, and is used with astonishing 
tribe. They live encamped in bands, and now! dexterity. 
that they are reduced to small numbers, in| No one acquainted with this kind of bar- 
entire tribes. They do not build permanent |barous life, will be surprised to hear that the 
huts, but protect themselves in summer from) blacks of Australia are diminishing at a won- 
the sun and hot winds merely by a heap of |derfully quick rate. Of the whole Varra tribe, 
gum-tree branches, piled up against some formerly a numerous one, H. de Castella could 
sticks thrust in the ground. When winter find no more than seventeen individuals. 
comes on, they strip from the trees large| What most struck the author of an account 
pieces of bark, eight or ten feet high, and as of a journey from Sydney to Adelaide, which 
wide as the whole circumference of the trunk, appeared in the “Tour de Mondi,” in 1860, 
forming with these pieces a screen, which was the small number of aborigines which he 


tribe is crossing the plains, only a long black 
file is to be seen moving above the high grass. 


natives. Holding a spear in each hand with 



































in a reed basket hanging from her neck, the 
slaughtered game in one hand, and in the 
other a burning gum branch to light the fire 
when the family took up fresh quarters. The 
man walked in front, carrying nothing but 
his weapons; then came the wife, and after 


A party of Australian blacks is never, by 


any chance, to be met with walking abreast, 
even when in great numbers, and if a whole 


H. de Castella was a spectator of the curious 
sight which eel fishing affords among these 


which to rake up the bottom, they wade 


met in a distance of more than two hundred 


and fifty miles. Sturt and Mitchell, in the 
middle of the present century, had visited 
tribes on the higher tributaries of the Murray 
river, which then consisted of several hun- 
dred persons, but Castella found them only 
represented by scattered groups of seven or 
eight famished individuals.—Louis Figuier. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 

The Spread of the Knowledge of the Gospel. 

As to the increased efforts to spread the 
knowledge of the gospel, but little fruit can 
be expected, so long as they continue to be so 
blended with the inventions and contrivance 
of man. I verily believe this is one great 
means of preventing the people from coming 
to a knowledge of the true gospel, which re- 
mains to be “the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” If thre minds of the people were turned 
to an inward and vital knowledge of this work, 
there would be some hope; provided the 
teachers themselves were really called to and 
qualified for the work; and not, as is to be 
feared too many of them are, strangers to the 
inward work themselves. 

In my apprehension nothing short of a day 
of calamity will bring the people to their 
senses, and reduce them to a state of sim- 
plicity and humility ; which in the end would 
prove an unspeakable blessing, if happily it 
were the means of turning their attention to 
the true Teacher in their own hearts, who 
giveth life to those that hear and obey him, 
and would cause them to “cease from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils,” by whom 
they have so long been kept in darkness. 
That so those abominations which are set up, 
and standing in the place of the true Christian 
religion, and which make the earth destitute 
of the presence of the Lord, may forever be 
swept away from its surface. 

Should such a day be permitted, it will cer- 
tainly try the members of our highly profess- 
ing Society, and show who are on the founda- 
tion that standeth sure; these will be pre- 
served as in the hollow of the Lord’s hand, 
from “the blast of the terrible ones ;” but the 
chaff,—such as have nothing but an empty 
profession to stand upon, will assuredly be 
scattered before the storm. 


DANIEL WHEELER. 
Twelfth month 12th, 1829. 





For “The Friend.” 
Collecting India-Rubber. 

Henry Alexander Wickham, of England, 
has recently published some notes of a journey 
through the north-eastern portion of South 
America. He resided for some months on the 
banks of the Orinoco, and attempted to sup- 
ply a deficiency in his finances by collecting 
India-rubber. His description of his opera- 
tions may revive in the minds of some of the 
older settlers in our Western States, the sugar 
camps, where the sap of the maple was col- 
lected and boiled into sugar. 

As the sugar is obtained from the maple, 
and the turpentine from the pine, so the India- 
rubber is procured by tapping a species of 
tree that is found in the South American 
forests, and collecting the milky sap that flows 
from it. This sap hardens and darkens -by 
exposure, and forms the India-rubber. The 
tree is the Siphonia elastica, called by the resi- 
dents in the country—the Ciringa. 

After making some preliminary examina- 
tions, our author set out from San Fernando 
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with some men and boys, the whole party 
numbering seven persons, about the last of 
the Eleventh month, in two boats, to explore 
the forests of the Upper Orinoco for Ciringa. 
On the 27th he says: ‘ We arrived at the 
mouth of a small river, called Caricia, or 
Chirari. As this was about the neighborhood 
I purposed to work india-rubber during the 
drier weather, I camped; and after seeing 
Ramon properly attended to, I at once de- 
spatched the men into the forest, while I pad- 
dled the casco up the creek in order to take 
them in further up. In a short time they re- 
turned with their notched sticks, indicating 
fifty-seven trees seen in the small space of 
forest they had traversed. I felt satisfied with 
this intelligence, but next day went on as far 
as the next creek’s mouth above. I discovered 
here that the Orinoco, instead of receiving, 
gave off water, which, after describing a semi- 
circle, and blending with the water of two 
streams, Aguas Negras, fell into the main 
river by the mouth I had first entered, thus 
rendering the piece of land I had determined 
to work for rubber an island. I had noticed 
fine ciringa trees on the Orinoco bank all the 
way. The forest on the two sides of this 
stream presented a marked contrast: the black 
water following one bank, and that of the 
Orinoco the other. The forest on the bank 
occupied by the white water, contained the 
ciringa or india-rubber trees, the manac palm, 
and other trees, in striking contrast with the 
opposite side, which had neither ciringa nor 
manac, but an abundance of the Chiquichiqui 
alm—the Piassava of the Rio Negro. 

“December Ist.—I determined to put up 
my rancho for the season’s work on a well- 
drained bluff, which abutted above the very 
dark, clear water of the first and smallest of 
the two streams already mentioned. This 
branch creek flowed out of some large lagoons 
away to the west. It was strange to see the 
toninas, or river-porpoises, disporting them- 
selves in this little creek in the very core of 
continent. 

“ Having thus fixed on working quarters, I 
sent Rogers and two men in one of the canoes 
to the plantations of the Marquiritare on the 
Conuconumo, to negotiate for the necessary 
manioco. Here, in my little creek, I felt in- 
deed shut out from the rest of the world 
After passing within the mouth, and taking 
a few turns, all trace was lost of nearness even 
to the unpeopled reaches of the Orinoco, so com- 
pletely is this river enclosed by the forest.” 


the mosquitos at length caused my hands and jover-head. 


roly-poly jam pudding of home days. 


In some places they caused the men much trou- 


ble, in cutting the paths with their machetes 
connecting the ciringa trees. 
species I noticed one kind, the section of 


Amongst the 


which, when cut, tantalisingly resembled the 


Some- 
times, during the time for rest, I would sit 


down and look up into the leafy arches above, 
and, as I gazed, become lost in the wonderful 
beauty of that upper system—a world of life 
complete within itself. 
strangely plumaged birds and elvish little ti ti 
monkeys, which never descend to the dark, 
damp soil throughout their lives, but sing and 


gambol in the aérial gardens of dainty ferns 


and sweet-smelling orchids, for every tree sup- 


ports an infinite variety of plant life. All 


above overhead seemed the very exuberance 
of animal and vegetable existence, and below, 
its contrast—decay and darkness. 


Here and 
there was a mass of orchid, carried from above 
by the fall of some withered branch, sicken- 
ing into pallor, thrust out from the vitalizing 
light and air. 

“When the fruit of the ciringa (Siphonia 


elastica) approaches maturity, it is first visited 


by a flock of parrots, and then by the harshly 
screaming flocks of the yellow macaw. These 
birds are most wastful feeders, the ground 
beneath the trees becoming speedily strewn 


This is the abode of 


twenty mapiri of manioco. I continued clean-|fruit; and when it did so, the pungent lus- 
ing the trees daily in the forest, and hoped to 
have 1,000 ready for tapping in the ensuing 
month. One of the chief features of the forest 
is the variety and immense number of bush- 
ropes, ‘bejucas,’ forming a sort of natural 
cordage ; they are of every size, and bind the 
top branches of the trees together, winding 
round the trunks, and coiling themselves on 
the ground in endless snake-like contortions. 


cious aroma was to be perceived from a dis- 
tance,, There were many tigers, as was 
evinced by the -numberless tracks in the 
woods: the Indians were sometimes scared 
from their work by this terrible footprint, 
but I never personally encountered a tiger 
here. Occasionally I saw a freshly disgorged 
fish, in the path between the ciringa trees.” 

‘Two days before Christmas I sent Ramon 
with Mateo to hunt up a wild hog or a deer 
for the festive occasion ; however, they re- 
turned with nothing more than a panji, so 
the men had to fall back upon fish, which the 
waters of the creek rarely failed to yield in 
abundance. Christmas Day was spentin the 
rancho: in the morning the sand-flies seemed 
rather less troublesome than usual, but in the 
afternoon they appeared in swarms, and in 
the evening Rogers had one of his fever-chills. 

“ There was small chance here of over-sleep- 
ing the dawn, for with it came the mosquitos, 
and they do not desist from annoying until 
dark. My feet and hands again became very 
sore and inflamed, from the constant irrita- 
tion of these plagues. Daily wishing for night 
is not a very satisfactory way of living. I 
did not suffer quite so much at this season, 
when working. 

‘Christmas day past, I despatched Ramon 
to gather a supply of the old nut-shells of the 
eucurito palm, used in smoking the rubber. 
The day being fine, 1 commenced tapping 
with part of the people; the others continued 
to clean more trees to be in readiness. 

“On the 20d of January, 1870, the creek 
underwent a change inappearance. The cur- 
rent had long ceased to flow, and a sudden 
rise of the Orinoco had caused as sudden an 
influx of its white water. Latterly we had 


with untouched fruit as well as the shell of|been much troubled by a large-headed worm 


the nuts. 

“There are many kinds of monkeys in the 
neighborhood, from the large red originato, 
which roars hoarsely (making a far more for- 
midable noise than the tiger) at any change 
in the weather, to the pretty little ti-ti. A 
troop of the latter is one of the merriest sights 
imaginable, as they bound with wonderful 


agility from bough to bough, leaving no leaf 


within reach unsearched for its lurking in- 
sects: they are especially fond of the leaf: 
winged locust. The little creatures look truly 
elf-like as they peer down at you from behind 
a screen of foliage to get a clear view of so 


appearing beneath the skin. The Indians 
said it was produced by the Zancudos Colo- 
rado (the red mosquito), which had become 
very numerous in the woods. I think the 
Indians right in considering these to be the 
larve of a gnat. Those Ramon extracted 
from my back had precisely the shape of the 
wriggling things to be seen in most rain-water, 
enlarged, however, by the fostering heat of 
the flesh in which they were embedded. 
They also appear to breathe through their tails, 
as the head is buried, whilst the pointed tail- 
end approaches the surface ofthe skin. Their 
presence is not noticed except when they feed 


unwonted a presence, before they scamper off|(at least I presume so, from my own sensa- 
“The constant irritation from the bite of|and away through the clustering branches 


The whistles of the monkeys, 


feet to swell, and become inflamed, and, after|greatly resembling the notes of some bird, 
a time, to break out into distressingly ulcer-!are heard from different parts of the forest, 
ated patches on the knuckles and backs of the|as they answer one another. The arizualos, 


hands. 


My feet especially were so inflamed, |unlike the deep brown and black monkey of 


that I was confined to my hammock for some/|Central America and the lower Amazon, are 
days, whilst Ramon and the two boys were|a rusty red species: they are equally surly, 


putting up the lodge. The last capping hav- 
ing been given to a substantial roof of palm | 


and give vent to their feelings in the same 
monstrous volume of roaring sound as the 


leaves (those of the all-serviceable chiqui-|originato. Snakes were very numerous, and 


chiqui), Ramon and I went to work for the|of great variety in form and color. 


Ramon 


first time on the india-rubber trees. My plan|had no names for many that we saw: they 
was to cut a path along the Orinoco coast, and | generally managed to glide quickly out of the 


another along the creek, and then to intersect|path, and so escaped me. 


There was one 


the triangle of forest enclosed betwixt them.! pretty little reptile more impudent than his 
We found the forest dry and good for work ;|brethren, and less inclined to get out of the 


and, at the beginning of my task, on the very | way. 


It was of a beautiful green ; the Indi- 


first day, I cleared sixteen trees with the'ans call it loro (parrot), and Ramon said it 


assistance of the two boys, Ramon cutting) 
the path with machete.” ~ | 
“On the 13th, Rogers returned with only 


was very savage and venomous—‘ muy bravo.’ 


“ The orchideous vine-vanilla was common 


in the forest, but it seemed rarely to bear 


tions). The first time I felt them, I could not 
imagine what was the matter with me: it 
seemed aa if some one was making a succes- 
sion of thrusts into my side with a red-hot 
needle. The operation of extracting the in- 
sects is tedious and painful: they are first 
killed by the fresh milk from the india-rubber 
tree, or tobacco juice, applied to the red spot 
indicating their lodgings. This district is 
plagued by the mosquitos beyond any other 
spot I visited ; added to these are biting ants, 
chivacoas, niguas, wasps, &. 

“&th.—l had tapped the first hundred trees, 
but the yield was very small, which disap- 
pointment I attributed to their being loaded 
with green fruit. On Sunday I often paid a 
visit to a friendly creole, called Merced Gil, 
who had followed me from San Fernando, 
and had established a rancho a few hours’ 
paddle up the river, working the woods for 
ciringaro, near the Serra Caricia. He stated 
his willingness to supply me with a casco (a 
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large canoe with the extremities squared above 
the water), and complained of being on ‘short 
commons,’ having nothing in his rancho but 
the salted flesh of a wild cat, to obtain which 
delicacy he had loaded his French gun with 
ball, and had,in consequence, blown a hole in 
one of the barrels. 1 saw the skin of the 
beast hanging out to dry; it was of uniform 
grey, thereby differing from the usual forest 
cats of South America. I was better off for 
fare at my creek, with its fish and occasional 
fowl.” 
(To be continued.) 


oo -— 


Selected. 
Oh! that the children of men would be wise 
and fear God, and call upon his name while 
the door of mercy is open, that their souls 
may live. For this I heartily pray, because 
I have been one that has tasted of the good 


word of God, and have known something of 


the power of the world to come: and having 
tasted of his mercy and judgment, I can no 
less than invite and entreat all to be faithful 
to the Lord, and to all His requirings ; that, in 
the winding up of all things, God may have 
the praise, who is everlastingly worthy, and 
our poor souls find the joy and comfort that 
none else can give or take away.—Alice Hayes. 


The War Feeling. 

A correspondent of the National Baptist, 
thus describes the feeling towards Germany, 
which he found among the French people :— 
“You will conclude from all this that France 
is in a bad way. Certainly, the immediate 
prospect is not good. But the French are a 
great people, a splendid and grand nation ; and 
no misfortunes can keep them down, or hold 
them back from their destiny. Brilliant in 
science and speculation ; reigning with an un- 
disputed pre-eminence as the most tasteful 
and polished of all the peoples ; as full of gen- 
erous philanthropies as they are of cheerful 
gayety ; with a profound faith in their own 
genius and destiny if in nothing else, they 
rise buoyant above all disaster and defeat. 
They speak lightly of the five milliards of 
ransom extorted from them by the triumphant 
German, and say they could have paid twice 
as much without difficulty. Attributing their 
late crushing defeats, and perhaps correctly, 
to the lack of good leaders, and to the crimi- 
nal improvidence of the imperial government, 
they make no secret of their purposes of re- 
venge. Said a French preacher to me, one 
day, as we were strolling through the garden 
of the Tuileries, thronged as of old, with gay 
crowds: ‘We have three millions of soldiers 
in training for our revenge.’ The number 
was perhaps an exaggeration ; but the feeling 
was not. ‘When our soldiers, who had been 
prisoners in Germany, returned,’ he told me 
another day, ‘they all said that they would 
go back some day, if it is not till they are 
eighty years old, and would lead all their 
generations with them, to fight it out with 
the Germans.’ There is no doubt that Bis- 
marck committed a blunder, if not a crime, in 
taking Alsace and Loraine. He obeyed, doubt- 
less an old popular feeling of the German 
heart, that these German-speaking provinces 
should constitute a part of the united Father- 
land; but it seems now quite certain that he 
secured German unity at the risk of a fiercer 
war than Europe has seen for a century past, 
the issue of which may destroy that unity for 
another age. He is fully aware of his peril, 
and keeps Germany armed to the teeth, to 
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beat back the threatened attack. It has com- 
pelled a large increase of the German armies 
and war material, and a corresponding in- 
crease of taxes, which may make his govern- 
ment less popular some of these years when 
the crops fail, and the business prosperity de- 
clines. It is a pitiful sight—these two great 
peoples standing thus face to face, glowering 
upon each other with hate, exhausting their 
resources, and filling their children’s hearts 
with the pernicious military spirit, to prepare 
for a battle which must bring so much of woe 
and desolation, and which when it shall be 
fought, will leave only another heritage of 
hatred and revenge to plague another genera- 
tion of Frenchmen and Germans.” 


The English Sparrow.—A Californian, who 
has recently returned from a visit to New 
York, is anxious to have steps taken to in- 
troduce the English sparrow on this coast. 
He says the bird there has proved a great 
blessing, especially in the city. The trees in 
the parks are in a more flourishing condition 
in consequence. The sparrows live on in- 
sects (it delights in caterpillars); it searches 
after the early worm, and, when found, makes 
a mealofhim. The result is a great improve- 
ment in the foliage within the city. Three 
years ago Trinity Church graveyard was a 
desolate looking place. Scarcely a leaf was 
to be seen on the trees ; the worms held high 
carnival, and had it alltheirown way. They 
built nests in the trees, and dropped down on 
the necks of the ladies. They were especi- 
ally partial to green things, but when the 
foliage gave out they crawled on the walks, 
into the church, up the shiny boots of the 
church-goers, in search of whatever they 
could devour. The sparrows came and gob- 
bled them up; the leaves got a chance to 
grow; the trees took a fresh start, and now 
all is changed. The trees actually vie with 
their country cousins in beauty of foliage. 
The sparrows did it; they are the most won- 
derful insect destroyers of the feathered tribe. 
They are also one of the most tame birds in 
the world. They will run along the side. 


walks a few feet in front of a person, as 3 
delighting in human eompanionship. Boys 
forget to throw stones at them. Such confi- 
dence as they display in the kindness of man 


is not to be returned with cruelty. It is re- 
ally amusing to see the little creatures come 
every morning about the door-steps and win- 
dow-sills, to get crumbs of bread from the 
children. Many become so tame that they 
perch on the hands that feed them. The 
keepers of the Central Park say they have 


|been of great benefit to every park in the city. 


They breed very fast, and will soon overrun 
a whole country when well started. In two 
years after their introduction in New York 
city they were observed at Niagara Falls. 
They followed up the Hudson and along the 
Erie Canal, scattering blessings as they went. 
They would be of much use in the Golden 
Gate Park. They seem specially adapted to 
city life, and to abodes in city parks and 
yards, where little fruit is raised. The 
fruit raisers of the interior might object to 
them, because they would occasionally pick 
at the cherries, but it is probable that even 
in gardens in the country they would be of 
more service than harm. Who can give in- 
formation about their operations in the coun- 
try? If any, let them send in their facts, 
favorable or unfavorable, no matter. San/| 


Francisco does not want to be benefitted at 
the expense of the interior, not even in the 
matter of sparrows.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Selected. 
True mourners in Zion weep, some for an 
absent God, as Mary, others for their sins, as 
Peter, and they will not be comforted, no, 
not by angels, but only by Him, who is nigh 
to all that call upon Him, and is health to 
those that are broken in heart. He that ap- 
peared first to weeping Mary, and next to 
sorrowing Peter, will shortly visit them with 
his salvation. He is already with them as 
He was with Mary, though they know it not; 
and He will soon be in them the sure and 
comfortable hope of glory.—Fletcher. 


Clothing on Fire—The frequent terrible 
deaths from clothes taking on fire should lead 
all persons to remember the following method 
of extinguishing such fires, as given by the 
Scientific American : 

Three persons out of four would rush right 
up to the burning individual and begin to 
paw with their hands without any definite 
aim. It is useless to tell the victim to do this 
or that, or call for water. In fact. it is gen- 
erally best not to say a word, but seize a 
blanket from the bed, or any woolen fabric— 
if none is at hand, take any woolen material 
—hold the corners as far apart as you can, 
stretch out higher than your head, and run- 
ning boldly to the person, making a motion 
of clasping in the arms, mostly about the 
shoulders. This instantly smothers the fire 
and saves the face. The next instant throw 
the person on the floor. This is an additional 
safety to the face and breath, and any rem- 
nant of flame can be put out more leisurely. 
The next instant immerse the burnt part in 
cold water, and all pain will cease with the 
rapidity of lightning. Next get some com- 
mon flour, remove from the water, and cover 
the burnt parts with an inch thickness of 
flour; if possible, put the patient to bed, and 
do all that is possible to soothe until the 
physician arrives. Let the flour remain until 
it falls off of itself, when a beautiful new skin 
ean be found. Unless the burns are deep, no 
other application is needed. The dry flour 
for burns is the most admirable remedy ever 
proposed, and the information ought to be 
imparted to all. The principle of its action 
is, that, like water, it causes instant and per- 
fect relief from pain by totally excluding all 
the air from the injured parts. 
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We hear of there being in many places much 
speaking in the form of preaching, and great 
pouring out of words in the form of public 
prayer, and a strong desire is manifested on 
the part of many to have singing introduced 
into the meetings of Friends, under the plea 
of its being a desirable mode of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

In the present condition of our religious 
Society, with the minds of so many impressed 
with the idea, that the life of religion in it is 
connected with the changes made from the 
original principles and practices of Friends, it 
is to be expected that the estimate of the 
character of these ministrations will be in 
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— 
at accordance with the views entertained by the|vellous light,” to be a royal priesthood, a!Those who go. in by Him are henceforth 
the hearers, of the doctrines inculcated and the}chosen nation ; and the preparatory discipline |strangers and pilgrims in the scenes of this 
in. practices advocated or countenanced. The/is certainly necessary in all its strictness and /fallen world. They may be poor and despis- 
opinions entertained of the qualification and|severity before the spiritual gift is conferred|ed, hated, and borne down with tribulation, 
a authority for these public services, differ in the}to minister in the assemblies of the people. {but through the power of the Holy Spirit 
an members according to their desire to adhere} Preaching the gospel is a very different|they are, as living stones, built up a spiritual 
, aS firmly to the original faith of the Society, or|thing from merely declaring the truths re-|temple, a glorious church, not having spot or 
no, toadopt that which has been substituted forit:|corded in the New Testament, or drawing| wrinkle or any such thing; and are given to 
igh and they no longer judge by the same stand-|out discourses on the doctrines therein con-|partake of that river “the streams whereof 
1 to ard. ‘‘Like priest like people,” is an old/tained. Were the gospel of Christ nothing|make glad the City of God, tho holy place of 
ap- adage, the truth of which is often manifested.|more than the outward glad tidings enunci-|the tabernacles of the Most High.” It isa 
; to It is an evidence of the long-suffering kind-|ated by Him and his Apostles, such might be|great mercy to be prepared to receive the 
ith ness and mercy of the Head of the Church, |the case, and men might become able minis-| gift, and a high honor to be commissioned by 
1 as that a spring of living ministry is yet kept|ters of the new Covenant by study of the|the glorified Head of this Church to preach 
not; open among us as a people; making itself|Scriptures. But such is not the truth as it is|his gospel ; to invite in his Name the weary 
and known, we doubt not, sometimes in places/in Jesus. No man can take this honor on/and heavy-laden, the sin-sick seeker or the 
where it may be thought but little of; but}himself; he must be called of God, as was|rebellious worldling, to enter therein through 
wherever brought forth and administered “in|Aaron; and when the gift is received it can|the alone door and find a rest which else- 
rible the ability which God giveth,” proving a savor|be rightly exercised only when the recipient| where will be sought in vain: to be made an 
lead of life unto life, and of death unto death. Welis afresh anointed with the holy oil for the|instrument by the Spirit of Him who came to 
shod have need to be grateful for the blessing, to|service, and under the inspiration of Him who|seek and to save that which is lost, to call 
the profit by it, and to be constantly on the watch, |seeth in secret and knoweth the hearts of all|back the wandering prodigal to the Father's 
exercising a godly care to cherish the least}men His present message is delivered to the| house, and to persuade those whose souls are 
ight evidences of a gift therein having been con-|hearers ; whether it be denouncing judgment/|perishing with a futal malady, to touch the 
n to ferred, however small it may at first appear|on the impenitent, striving to awaken the/hem of the Saviour’s garment, and be made 
inite to be; while taking due heed lest we be|careless and lukewarm to convey light and} whole. 
) this caught by that which is only a counterfeit. |direction to the ignorant, or to extend com-| Weil may the query be repeated, why are 
gen- But is it not a subject of remark by many, |fort and encouragement to the weary, strag-|not more prepared and called to this digni- 
ize & that, in the present day, there are so few|gling traveller heavenward. This, and this|fied mission? We are well aware that the 
ric— raised up from among our young people, on|only is the preaching of the gospel which|inculcation by some in membership, of the 
erial whom the mantles of such ministers as were|corresponds with the character given to the|opinion that Friends have always been mis- 
can, eminent in a former generation have fallen; {latter by the Apostle of being “the power|taken in their views respecting the character 
/‘Tun- and is not the query sometimes heard, Why is|of God unto salvation.” of the inspiration necessary to preach the 
otion itso? There can be no doubt that extraordi-| There have been instances among members| gospel, and that the source from which minis- 
t the nary gifts for the ministry and public prayer|of our religious Society, where individuals|try of the word is to bedrawn, isthe Bible, has 
e fire have been dispensed, ever since the rise of the} have been called to the work of the ministry |affectingly lowered in the Society the stand- 
hrow Society, to men and women, who having sub-|early in their Christian life; where baving|ard by which the qualification for its exercise 
ional mitted to the necessary baptisms of the Holy|surrendered unreservedly to the Divine will,|is judged. This has not only deceived not a 
rem- Ghost and fire, were fitted for the Master’s|they have given up in obedience to the draw-/|few, into supposing they might properly offer 
irely, use, and sent forth by Him to preach repent-|ings of the Father’s love, and it has pleased|as ministry or prayer what they have acquir- 
art in ance and regeneration, and to declare the un-| Him to authorize them to speak in his Name,|/ed and practiced as teachers in First-day 
h the searchable riches of Christ. “The gifts and|even before their spiritual faculties had be-|Schools and bible-classes, but there is reason 
com- callings of God are without repentance,” and|come strong by reasonofuse. But such are ex-|to believe it has also spoiled some who were 
cover He is as willing to confer them on dedicated |ceptional cases. The history of those Friends|under the preparing hand for the work; but 
ess of men and women of this day as He was when|who have been entrusted with large gifts, as! who have been thus induced to think further 
1, and He equipped and sent forth such ministers as| well as others who have been called to stand|baptisms and purification were unnecessary, 
il the Samuel Emlen, William Savery, Thomas Scat-,before the people as ambassadors of Christ,/and without waiting to receive the priestly 
) until tergood, Richard Jordan, William Jackson,|shows how many deep provings and baptisms|robes and the anointing oil, they have ven- 
vy skin Stephen Grellett and others, who when they | they had to undergo, in order that their hearts|tured to offer with strange fire, and so the 
ep, no blew the gospel trumpet gave no uncertain|might be purified by faith, and their under-| work has been marred and they have become 
y flour sound, and whose preaching was, truly in the/standings enlarged and illuminated by ema-| dwarfs. 
y ever demonstration of the Spirit and of power.|nations from the Fougtain of light and love.| But does not the root of the evil and loss 
to be We have some such still among us, but how} Buried with Christ by baptism into death, as/|that we are sustaining, derive its nourishment 
action is it they have not a greater number of succes-| He was raised from the dead by the glory of|from so many among us substituting some- 
id. per- sors ? members, male and female, who, taught|the Father even so they also walked in new-|thing else for childlike obedience to the man- 
ing all in the School of Christ, have received the gift|ness of life. Thus they were changed men|ifestations of Divine Grace in the secret of the 
which He alone can confer, and under fresh/themselves before they were commissioned |soul ; choosing some supposed easier path 
—— anointing for the work, stand forth as his am-|to labor to change others; their circumspect |than the strait and narrow way which alone 
bassadors declaring the word of reconcilia-|self-denying lives, adorning the doctrine they |leads to eternal life, and striving to compro- 
tion; workmen approved of God, that need|preached, by showing they had learned to) mise for not wearing Christ’s yoke and taking 
ee not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word. | wear the yoke of Christ and to refuse to be|up the daily cross, by loving the world but 
Is it not because the work of regeneration |conformed to the manners, maxims or spirit|in part, and complyiog with its spirit but in 
— is generally too superficial; that too many|ofthe world. It was thus they became scribes|part? We believe it does, and that if our 
s much of us do not allow the transformations of| well instructed unto the kingdom of heaven ;| members generally would be willing to heark- 
1 great Divine Grace to be deep and thorough enough!| bringing forth out of the Lord’s treasury|en to Him who has called them with a high 
public The vessels used at the altar in the Lord’s|things new and old, in performance of the|and holy calling, and live up to the profession 
ted on temple formerly, were to be of beaten gold ;|duty laid upon them, whether it was in the Friends have ever made before the world, 
oduced figurative of the humiliating crosses and deep| way of reproof or correction, or of doctrine} which would disentangle them from an evil 
he plea baptisms to be undergone before the corrupt and instruction in righteousness. covetousness after the things of this life, and 
ise and passions and appetites that war against the] The true Church on earth isa place of peace |lead them to seek the bonor that cometh of 
soul, are completely subjugated; the obsti-jand safety, “a quiet habitation, a tabernacle| God more than that which cometh from men. 
eligious nacy and perverseness of the carnal will brok-|that shall not be taken down; not one of the|He would once more bestow more generally 
pres en; pride plucked up by the roots, and the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither | gifts for the ministry, and other spiritual gifts, 
‘in it is affections set upon things not seen, treasure |sball any of the cords thereof be broken.” |and there would be again found in most of 
‘om the in heaven, where Christ sitteth at the right| Militant as it is, it is the lower court of the/our meetings, “able ministers of the New 
iends, it § hand of God. This is to be known by a. triumphant in heaven. Christ is the Testament; not of the letter, but of the Spirit ; 
of the one of the “peculiar people,” called by the door into it, and all who attempt to enter it for the letter killetb, but the Spirit giveth 
1 be in Saviour of men “out of darkness into his mar-|by any other way are thieves and robbers.’ life.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreien.—The situation in Spain has not materially 
changed. 
Carlists are disheartened. They are unable to move for 
want of money, artillery and ammunition. | 

The city of Alicante has been bombarded by two of 
the insurgent iron-clad frigates. All the merchant ship- | 
ping left the port and anchored outside. The British | 
fleet was moored in the harbor on the right, and the 
French fleet on the west of the town, with eleven other 
foreign men-of-war, including Germans, occupying the | 
east. Inside of these lines the rebel iron-clads Nu- 
mancia and Mendez Nunez took up their position and | 
prepared to bombard the place. The German com- 
mander at the last moment offered to stop the hostilities, | 
but the English and French commanders refused to join 
him. About 500 projectiles, some filled with petroleum, 
were thrown into the city, causing considerable damage. | 
The Spanish iron-clads Vittoria and Almanza, recently 
held by the British, have been released and will be sent 
to the relief of Alicante. 

It is stated that the Bank of France has agreed to 
advance 100,000,000 francs to the Spanish government. 

A dispatch of the 20th says that the insurgent frigates 
have left Alicante for Cartagena. The Carlists in the} 
north have recently met with serious reverses, and dis- 
content and demoralization are said to be increasing 
among them. The town of Berga, which was in danger 
of being captured by them, has been reinforced and sup- 
plied with provisions. 

A Paris dispatch to the London Times says, Thiers 
on his return to that city, will assume the leadership of 
the party of the Left. 

The members of the Right assert that the Assembly 
will declare in favor of the restoration of the monarchy 
before many weeks have passed. The Royalists have 
hopes of a division in the Bonapartist ranks. Some are | 


A Bayonne dispatch of the 26th says, the} 





disposed to act in conjunction with the Royalists, while 
MacMahon and his friends are opposed to a prolonga- 
tion of the present provisional regime. 

Gambetta intends to make another political tour 
through the southern and western departments. He 
will address the public at Bordeaux and other large 
cities, 

The permanent committee of the Assembly had a 
meeting on the 25th ult. In reply to an inquiry, the 
Duke de Broglie stated that the government would not 
permit the armament of Carlists in France. 

The Republican members of the Assembly, whose 
fears have been aroused by the movements of the 
monarchists, propose, when the Assembly meets, to in- 
troduce a declaration against infringement of popular 
sovereignty, and to resign their seats if it is not adopted. 

The cholera is abating in Paris, the deaths from that 
disease the past week being only about twenty per day. 

The harvest in Hungary has been so deficient the 
present year, that the government has determined to 
import Australian wheat and rye for sowing in the im- 
poverished districts. 

The King of Italy has left Berlin, after having a long} 
private conference with Prince Bismarck. He subse- 
quently took leave of the Emperor and Imperial family, 
and departed on his return home. 

A dispatch from Teheran announces the return of the 
Shah of Persia to his capital. The whole population 
turned out to escort him to the palace. The Shah, in 
a brief speech, stated that he had visited Parliament | 
and the principal institutions of Europe with the special | 
object of introducing what he saw good in them into the 
administration of his government. 

The ceremony of turning the first sod for the first 
railway in Persia took place recently at Reshd, in pre- 
sence of leading Persian officials and foreign consuls. 

Gold is being shipped in large sums from London to 
New York, in consequence of the financial troubles in 
the latter city. The Daily Telegraph, in an article on | 
the American crisis, says it cannot be too strongly en-| 
forced that there is nothing radically unsound here or 
in the United States. The great mass of capitalists are 
not affected by the trouble. 

The Daily News remarks, in the absence of a system 
of long credits the materials for panics among Ameri- 
can trading houses do not exist. It believes the worst 
is over. 

Two of the Bank of England forgers are confined in 
Pentonville prison, and the two others in Holloway 
prison. No visitors will be permitted to see them until 
the eve of their departure. Each one will be trans- 
ported to a different penal colony. 

Capt. Buddington and party have left for New York 
on the steamship City of Antwerp. Several steamship 
lines offered the party free passage. 





The Financier says'the business of the Atlantic cables 
has largely increased since the beginning of the panic 
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in New York, and the receipts are now estimated at 
27,000 daily. 

The British Association, in session at Bradford, have 
adopted a resolution urging the government to send an 
exploring expedition to the Arctic regions. 

It is reported that John Bright is opposed to the war 
against the Ashantees, and will resign his position in 
the Cabinet if it is further prosecuted. 

The South Australian budget states that upward of 
£25,000 is new available for the promotion of immigra- 
tion. 

The Bank of England has advanced its rate of in- 
terest to 5 per cent. 

The election for Lord Mayor of London took place 
on the 29th ult., and resulted in the choice of Andrew 
Lusk, a member of Parliament. 

London, 9th mo, 29th.—Six hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand pounds sterling in gold, have been drawn from 
the Bank of England for shipment to America and 
Germany. The demand for discount is heavy at the 
advanced rate. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8jd. a 9d.; Orleans, 
94d. a 9}d. ; 

During the year 1872, the emigration from Great 
Britain consisted of 113,763 English and 73,763 Irish. 
In 1863 the proportion of Irish was much larger, viz: 
116,381, against 61,2483 English. It is stated that the 
condition of the peasantry in Ireland has greatly im- 
proved in the last few vears. 

Unitep States.—The Money Troubles.—During all 
last week the financial embarrasment growing out of 
the heavy failures of previous days continued, greatly 
depressing prices of stocks, bonds and securities gener- 
ally, and making it difficult for many persons to pro- 
vide the currency needed for the transaction of their 
ordinary business. The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
ceased buying U.S. bonds when fourteen millions of 
currency had been paid out for that purpose. President 
Grant in a recent communication says: The govern- 
ment is desirous of doing all in its power to relieve the 
present unsettled condition of business affairs which is 
holding back the immense resources of the country now 
awaiting transportation to the seaboard and a market. 

Confidence on the part of the people is the first thing 
needed to relieve this condition and to avert the threat- 
ened destruction of business, with its accompanying 
disasters to all classes of the people. To re-establish 
this feeling the government is willing to take all legal 
measures at its command, but it is evident that no 
government efforts will avail without the active co- 
operation of the banks and moneyed corporations of the 
country. With the $14,000,000 already paid out in the 
purchase of the government indebtedness, and the with- 
drawal of their large deposits from the Treasury, the 
banks are now strong enough to adopt a liberal policy 
on their part, and, by a generous system of discounts, 
to sustain the business interests of the country. Should 
such a course be pursued the $44,000,000 of reserve will 
be considered as money in the Treasury, to meet the 
demands of the public necessity as the circumstances of 
the country may require. 

Jay Cooke & Co. have published a statement showing 
that their entire liabilities hmount to scarcely eight 
million dollars, while they hold assets to about twice 
that amount. They expect eventually to pay in full 
and have a large surplus. 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week numbered 
257, including 95 children under two years of age. 

New York had 524 deaths last week. 

There were 440 deaths of yellow fever at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, from 9th mo, Ist to 26th. The whoie popu- 
lation was only about 3,000 when the fever broke out. 

A dispatch from Portland, Oregon, dated the 27th ult. 
says, work on the Pacific division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad progresses as usual. Contractors ex- 
pect to complete the connection between the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound at Taconia, within sixty days. 

An emigration from Iceland to the United States is 
commencing. The Icelanders are said to resemble the 
Scotch in appearance, and are a healthy looking class 
of people. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 1123. 
U.S. securities no quotations. Superfine flour, $5.40 
a $6 ; State extra, $6.35 a $6.80; finer brands, $7 a$10.75. 
red western wheat, $1.66 ; No. 1 Chicago spring, $1.44; 
No. 2 do., $1.37 a $1.40. Oats, 49 a 555 cts. State rye, 
98 cts. Western mixed corn, 64 a 66 cts. ; yellow, 674 a 
68 cts. Carolina rice, 8} a 9 cts.; East Indian, 6} a 
7j cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 18 a 19 cts. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Crude petroleum, 11 cts.; standard 
white, 16 cts. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.50; extra, 
$4.75 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. White wheat, 
$1.70 a $1.80; amber, $1.60 a $1.65; red, $1.50 a 


$1.58. Rye, 85a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 67 cts. Oats, 
47 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 16 cts. Lard, 8ha 
9 cts. Clover-seed, 94 a 10 cts. About 4000 beef cattle 
arrived at the Avenue Drove-yard. Choice and extra 
sold at 6} a7 cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 54 a 64 
cts., and common, 4a 5 cts. Sales of 14,000 sheep at 4 
a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and 7,000 hogs at $7.25 per 100 
lb. net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1; 
No. 3, 83 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 37 cts. Rye, 61 a 62 
ets. Barley, $1.26. Lard, 7$ a 7} cts. Cincinnati.— 
Family flour, $6.90 a $7.10. No. 2 winter red wheat, 
$1.30. Corn, 55 cts. Rye, 79 a 80cts. Oats, 36 a 45 
cts. Barley, $1.35 a $1.50. St. Lowis—No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.02; No. 2 winter red, $1.52. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 41 cts. Oats, 33 cts. Baltimore.—Choice amber 
wheat, $1.65 a $1.70 ; good to prime red, $1.50 a $1.63. 
Southern white corn, 70 cts.; yellow, 62 cts. Oats, 42 
a 49 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from James Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from 
Hannah J. Roberts, City, $2.20, vol. 47 and Postage, 
and for Samuel Woolman, Del., $2, vol. 47; from 
Samuel Chadbourne, N. Y., $2, vol. 47; from Josiah 
Stratton, Io., $2, vol. 47 ; from Edward Boone, Canada, 
$2, vol. 47; from Louisa Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from 
William C. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 47; from James R. 
Kite, Agent, O., for Robert Milhous, David Ball, and 
William Harmer, $2 each, vol. 47 ; from Asa Garretson, 
Agent, O., for Sarah Bundy, John Thomoson, Jesse K. 
Livezey, Joel Bailey, Elizabeth Bailey, Matilda Parker, 
Elisha Doudna, and Chalkley Dawson, $2 each, vol. 47; 
from James Harkness, Io., $2, vol. 47, and for Russell 
Taber and Nathaniel McDonald, #2 each, vol. 47 ; from 
Evan Cooper, Io., per Nathan Warrington, Agent, $2, 
vol. 47; from Hannah H. Dilks, Ind., #2, vol. 47 ; from 
Moses Brown, City, $2, vol. 47; from Charles Darnell, 
N. J., $2, vol. 47; from Sarah Alleson, O., per Micajah 
M. Morlan, Agent, $2, vol. 47; from Isaac Heacock, 
Pa., $2, vol. 47, and for Daniel Rote, $2, vol. 47 ; from 
Richard M. Acton, N. J., $2, vol. 47, and for William 
C. Reeve, $2, vol. 47 ; from Charles Ellis, Muncy, Pa., 
$2, vol. 47. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee-room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, in Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, 10th mo. 13th, 1873, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Pure C. GARRETT, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Wryter Session will open on the 3rd of 
|Eleventh month. Friends intending to send pupils to 
the Institution are requested to make early application 
to AARON SHARPLEss, Sup’t, Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa., or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED 
A teacher in the classical department on the boys’ 
side at Westtown School. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co. 
Joseph Walton, Philadelphia. 
William Evans, = 
Charles Evans, ™ 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
A teacher of the school will be wanted at the com- 
mencement of the Fall term. 
Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Aaron — Street Road P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. 


Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 


WANTED 
A suitable woman Friend to act as Governess at 
Westtown Boarding School. Apply to 
Rebecca 8. Allen, Philadelphia. 
Sarah A. Richie, ™ 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTH* 
inGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





